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mind when he contrasts "legal compulsion" with "voluntary 
action," or says, " where men obey from necessity the ethical duty 
is soon forgotten." Would not Dr. Willoughbygive as instances of 
possible "legal compulsion" or obedience "from necessity," the 
payment of taxes or enforced military service ? Well, in whatever 
sense compulsion may be real in these cases (and I am aware that 
it cannot be in all senses), in whatever sense man is made to obey 
instead of obeying voluntarily, to this extent the problem I raised 
seems to me a real one, — freedom of choice as well as of action 
being correspondingly limited. Why should such compulsion ex- 
ist ? Why should not moral means be used exclusively for social 
ends, — I mean, appeals to reason and conscience, and, in general, 
education ? This is the fundamental political problem, and it is 
hardly faced by saying that force will be used anyway. 

In stating the problem as I do, I by no means wish to imply that 
a justification of the force used by the State may not be given, or 
thafe Dr. Willoughby, in his ably-written book, has not himself 
given it, or at least pointed the way to it (see pp. 118, 119 of my 
review, Journal, October, 1896). 

William M. Salter. 

Chicago. 
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Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. By 
William Wallace, late Fellow of Merton College, and Whyte's 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by Edward Caird, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1898. 
Pp. xl., 566. 

This book falls into four divisions, the first of which is the Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Master of Balliol. In the other 
three we have (1) the lectures which have been preserved of the 
two courses of Gilford Lectures delivered by Professor Wallace in 
the University of Glasgow in 1894 and 1895. (2) Nine essays in 
Moral Philosophy, including such heads as "Person and Person- 
ality," "Duty," "Hedonism," "Utilitarianism," and (3) Four 
critical essays on Lotze, Nietzsche, and Mr. McTaggart's " Studies 
in the Hegelian Dialectic." One of the essays on Nietzsche . ap- 
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peared in the International Journal of Ethics, and the review 
of Mr. McTaggart's book came out in Mind. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the first division gives 
us just what we would be inclined to ask for in a biographical 
introduction. It furnishes a brief but sufficient outline of the 
circumstances of Professor Wallace's life, — so sadly and prematurely 
terminated by an accident in 1897 — and a most sympathetic and 
interesting appreciation of his thought, work, and character. The 
biographer pictures for us, in few words, the earnest intellectual 
life, strong, simple, and intense, of a good man and single-hearted 
thinker, of one who both in private and in official life could inspire 
trust and sympathy and admiration. 

When we are told that Professor Wallace in his teaching seemed 
to aim rather at showing his pupils how to think and feel than at 
equipping them with facts and details, that he was felt to be always 
stimulating and suggestive and was " in a sense always preaching," 
that he thought not with the intellect only, but with his whole soul, 
and that he tended rather "to see the whole in every part" than 
to trace out the connections and relations between the parts, — and 
then turn to a perusal of the lectures and essays which are here 
given to the public, we feel almost at every page confirmation of 
the estimate which Dr. Caird has put before us. We feel that we 
are listening to the impassioned pleading of a thinker who is indeed 
setting forth with his whole soul, with every rhetorical resource at 
his command, a philosophical view that he has accepted with in- 
tense conviction and that has become to him a religion, — a view 
that with persuasive insight he reads into all history and theory. 

What Wallace sought both in literature and in philosophy, says 
Dr. Caird, was " not thought or system for itself, but rather as the 
concentrated expression of life, the quintessence of human ex- 
perience. The Hegelian philosophy had its strong hold upon his 
mind, mainly because he seemed to find in Hegel one who united 
idealism with a more than positivist insistence upon the emptiness 
of abstract ideas, and whose thinking was a continual effort after 
the comprehension of the actual in its concreteness and com- 
plexity." 

Another point in which a perusal of the lectures and essays seems 
to justify Dr. Caird's estimate is with regard to Wallace's criticism 
of other writers. This criticism, says Dr. Caird, is " almost always 
appreciative, and we might say at times appreciative to a fault. On 
the whole he disliked and avoided the atmosphere of controversy, 
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and generally, when he thought an author worthy of study, he took 
infinite pains to enter into his point of view, and even to suggest 
reasons to justify what seemed paradoxical and extravagant." The 
two essays on Nietzsche perhaps afford some illustration of the sug- 
gested justifications of paradox and extravagance, — the result pos- 
sibly quite as much of Wallace's predominant philosophical view or 
mood as of sympathetic insight towards Nietzsche, — while the sixth 
of the Gifford Lectures, on Mr. Balfour's " Foundations of Belief," 
seems in my judgment to be an example of painstaking and on the 
whole sympathetic study. Of the other and rarer mood of criti- 
cism, in which he was somewhat fierce and controversial, we find 
not much trace in the writings here brought together. 

The already published works of Professor Wallace (chief among 
which are his translations and expositions of Hegel) are enumerated 
by Dr. Caird, but of them this is, of course, not the place to speak. 
Of the Gifford Lectures printed in the volume now before us, three 
belong to the first course delivered in 1894, and are entitled re- 
spectively, I. "The Scope of Natural Theology," II. "The 
Greek Origins of Theology," and III. "The Natural Theology of 
Christ." 

In I., natural theology is explained to be "the attempt at a syn- 
thesis of two factors in human life, which at their first appearance 
and always present to each other a certain incompatibility, or it 
may be hostility. It is the application of science to religion, the 
interpretation of faith and worship by the intellectual principle, 
and in accordance with the results of ascertained knowledge." It 
is " the rationalization of belief, the naturalization of religion," 
which is "an inevitable problem." Professor Wallace discusses 
(with many historical references) the different phases of the solution 
which men have attempted of this problem, — the Physico-Theology 
of the early Boyle Lectures which argues from the evidences of de- 
sign in Nature, and the Natural or Rational Religion of deeper think- 
ers. He concludes that " the note of naturalness in Theology lies in 
its superiority to restrictions due to special historic conditions. 
Natural theology, the theology of reason, claims the prerogative 
of man to examine all things, and is but an attempt in a special 
range of questions to carry out that purpose fully, without bar or 
check from any specially privileged province." It is practically 
the same as philosophy of religion, and signifies " a reflective study 
of the facts or phenomena of religion, when that study is methodi- 
cally or systematically pursued." 
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The lecture on " The Greek Origins of Theology" is interesting, 
but somewhat fanciful; its text is that " Theology, as we know it, 
is a product of Greek civilization." It concludes with saying that 
the Greek philosophers saw in God " the unity of nature, the source 
of life and motion, but Himself something above Nature and re- 
removed from the sphere of change. They were not interested 
in the religious acts and feelings in which He was efficient ; they 
sought in the conception of Him rather a counterpart to their doc- 
trine of the unity of all being." 

In Lecture III., on " The Natural Theology of Christ," we learn 
that the Christian doctrine of God " is essentially a doctrine of the 
relation of man to God, and of God to man;" the realization of 
this sonship of man to God being, at first, "the work of one man, 
who brought life and immortality to light, and who might thus be 
described as the mediator between God and man." " The great 
deed that seems to emerge as the life of Christ is the bringing into 
one of God and man ; the discovery that the supernatural is in the 
natural ; the spiritual in the physical ; the eternal life as the truth 
and basis of this; God manifest in the flesh," — God, self, and neigh- 
bor form here an indissoluble trinity, but to try and balance the 
several claims of the three factors is casuistry, and worse. 

This lecture seems certainly one of the places in which Professor 
Wallace, having "viewed the subject in aspect after aspect," calls 
upon his reader " to make the synthesis for himself;" and I think it 
is fair to say that what he puts before us here is not so much the 
Christianity of Christ as an exemplification of the way in which a 
particular philosophical view may be illustrated or embodied by 
historical Christianity. 

The nine lectures which follow were part of the second Gifford 
course dealing with the relations of morality and religion, delivered 
by Professor Wallace in 1 895. The first part of this course, consisting 
of five lectures, was taken up with a "review of the influences, 
ethical, literary, and scientific, which are affecting the religious 
thought of the present time, and changing the old dogmatic con- 
ceptions with which religion was formerly associated." Of these 
five, only two have been preserved, — Lecture IV., on Religion and 
Morality, and Lecture V., on the Ethical Movement in Religion. 
The remaining seven begin with a review of the " Foundations of 
Belief" (already referred to), and proceed to consider the general 
relations of morality and religion. 

The discussion as a whole is interesting, and often elaborate, 
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eloquent, and even brilliant ; it amounts, for the most part, to an 
exposition of the solidarity of morality, science, and religion, the 
reciprocity of influence of all the factors spiritual and material of 
human life, the dependence of the individual upon environment, the 
oneness of man and man, and of man and God. This seems to 
be the pervading thought of the whole, expressed with great force 
and freshness, and looked at from many points of view ; the general 
impression received is that of a striking restatement and reiteration 
of a way of regarding religion and its relation to the rest of life 
which is familiar to a generation that has more or less assimilated 
the thought of Darwin and Spencer, of Hegel and T. H. Green. 

Broadly speaking, we have heard it all before j we have recognized 
that religion cannot be separated from reason, nor the individual 
from his environment, nor morality from civilization, nor ethics 
from economics, nor the things which are seen from the things 
which are not seen. But it would be presumptuous to affirm that 
there is not a large audience to which this presentation of a phi- 
losophy of religion will not appeal with fresh and special force ; 
and there are also characteristics of style, and wealth of classic 
lore, of quotation, and of metaphor, which may help to secure for 
it a welcome from many to whom the doctrine set forth is already 
familiar. 

The "Essays in Moral Philosophy," which follow the Gifford 
Lectures, seem on the whole rather disappointing, and the least 
valuable section of the book. That on Hedonism, for instance, con- 
sists to a large extent of observations and reflections which are 
partly obvious, and partly have been already better expressed else- 
where; and in reading that on Utilitarianism, one is puzzled to 
discover why it should have been labelled with this title. On the 
one hand, it does not say much about Utilitarianism of any kind ; 
on the other hand, except for a passing reference to Herbert Spen- 
cer, it does not consider any exponent of utilitarian doctrine later 
than Bentham; and even of Bentham the account given almost 
approaches caricature. Bentham, with his rather appalling matter- 
of-fact definiteness, pedantic exactitude, minuteness of detail, and 
superfluity of distinction, furnishes a fabric of thought which no 
enthusiasm or ingenuity could coax into the fashion of Hegelian 
idealism. 

If it should be asked, What does this book of lectures and essays 
add to our knowledge of Professor Wallace's philosophical views? 
I think the answer must be that what it chiefly does is to deepen 
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and confirm the opinion produced by his previously published 
works, that he is a faithful disciple and distinguished exponent of 
Hegelianism. We learn here, what perhaps was not so easy to 
gather elsewhere, that it is from this philosophical stand-point that 
Professor Wallace apprehended and interpreted all facts and prob- 
lems of practical life, of religion and morality. We learn, also, 
that to his other great intellectual gifts he joined that of an earnest, 
unwearied, and impassioned preacher of the doctrine in which he 
believed. 

This reiteration and enlargement of previous opinion is very 
impressive, and seems to stamp very vividly in the reader's mind 
the general character of Wallace's philosophical view. If the effect 
here may be compared to that produced by a somewhat similar 
phenomenon in another department of imagination, I would liken 
it to the feeling one has after walking through an exhibition of 
Burne- Jones's pictures, — what remains in the mind, prominent above 
all other impressions, is that of the one face or type which, young 
or old, man or woman, sad or happy, is reproduced on every can- 
vas, even, as it sometimes seems, in portraits of living men and 
women. In this there is both strength and weakness, and the gain 
in intensity of impression is to some extent counterbalanced by loss 
of adaptation to the infinite variety of reality. 

E. E. C. Jones. 

Girton College, Cambridge. 

The Development of English Thought : A Study in the Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History. By Simon N. Patten, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Pennsylvania. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. Pp. 409. 

England since the Reformation has been kept by the silver sea so 
free from foreign invasion, and the life of her people has been able 
so tranquilly to hold on its way unmolested, that English civiliza- 
tion is in that epoch more " normal" than that of any other nation 
(Preface, v.). Normal development begins in a struggle for posses- 
sion of the good things of this life, including the means of defence, 
— a struggle leading to the survival of those best suited to their 
environment, the environment consisting in the aggregate of such 
good things. A race changes its conceptions of what is desirable 
or necessary; different objects become goods to it. The environ- 
ment thus changed, there is a change in the character of the sur- 
vivors: " the motives, instincts, and habits of the race are modified." 



